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Effects of an Alternative Instructional Ai^aoach toi Teadiing 
Presezvice Teachers How to Teadi Strategic Reasoning: 
Three niustrative Cases 

Ann Ikixmann and Joi Sanadno 

Teaching strategic reasoning has become a pq}ular approach for helping less successful 
learners beconie betto- readers, writos and prDbtem-sdvm. In the jmst dec^e, nunrarous articles 
focusing on teaching strategic reasoning have appeared in practitionH' journals such as The 
Reading TcachgL The ArilhmCPC-Ifiaglia: and Language Ans and son» popular instructional 
materials (e.g., basal reader scries) have been modified to include an emphasis on strategic 
reasoning. 

Of particular interest to instructional researchers has been effective methods for teaching 
strategic reasoning associated with successful reading, writing and problem-solving. Through 
explwatOTy and experimental woik with teachm, a number of rescarchCTS have shown that less 
successful readers, writers and problem solvers can be taught how to reason strategically when 
reading, writing and solving problems, Iwt the role of the te»:her in explaining complex reasoning 
processes is crucial. For example, Bercitcr and Bird (1984) explored three instructional 
approaches for teaching four reading strategies: (a) modeling-plus-explanation and practice (b) 
modeling only, and (c) exercise. Results showed that tte group that had the strategics explained to 
them showed a significant increase in the frequency with which they used them as well as 
significant gain in reading comprehenaon. Likewise. Duffy. Rochler. Sivan ct ai., (1987) 
explored an explicit explanation instriKticHial model for teaching strategic reasoning during reading 
that emphasized teacher verbalizaticm of COTJninx reasoning processes associated with effective 
reai*ing followed by teacher mediation of student understandings on a gradual release basis. 
Results showed that teM:hers who e^qilained and modeled oc^tive reasomi^ proce^es associated 
with reading strategies were more efficctive in teaching less successful le^lers to be strategic than 
teachers who did mH explain or model reasoning procwses. Similar studies with similar i^ults 
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have been conducted in mathematics (Hcnmann. 1986; Schoenfeld, 1983) ami writing (Englcrt, 
Raphael AndCTScm, ct al., 1991). In sum. all of these studies of instructional methods for 
tc«:hing strategic reasoning sugg^ diat tether modeling and explanation play a majOT role in 
helping less successful reada:s, writers ami proMem solvers leam how to reason strategically. 
They also suggest that motteling ami explaining leasiHiing processes associated with successful 
reading, writing and problen^-solving is difficult 

Surprisingly, as a topic of empirical research, teaching teachers how to teach strategic 
reasoning has received little attenti<m. A few studies, however, suggest that it is both time 
consuming and difficult for teachers to leam how to teach strategic reasoning. For example, 
Anderson (1991) taught tc^hras of learning disabled stuJents how to think aloud about reading 
strategies. Results suggwt that the tcoihers nKJvcd rather slowly through three developmental 
stages as they learned how to use the think-aloud techniqiw: (a) ^tting started, (b) searching for a 
structure or instructional routines, and (c) moving toward spontaneous and opportunistic teaching 
within a structure or routine. Likewise, after working two years with six inscrvice teachers in a 
five year staff development project, Duffy (1990) reported considerable difficulties on the part of 
the teachers with restructuring their literacy classrooms to include an emphasis on strategic 
reasoning. In a summer school program. Beard El-Dinaiy and Ptcssley (1990) studied three 
teachers who had several years experience with towhing ccHnprehoision strategies. All of the 
teachers reported that it took at least a ysar for them to feel a>nrfc»table leaching con5>ichension 
strategies. In a similar study currently in progress. Beard El-Dinaiy and Prwslcy (1991) rcpwted 
that two out of three teachers new to teaching comprehension strategies they arc studying are 
experiencing difficulty. Roit (1991) woriced with toee inscrvice te»dicrs who expoienced similar 
diffi ultitt with learning how to be transaciioiialstnuegyittstnr*^ Roultscf stiKiiescomlucted 
with prraervice tcaclwrs suggest that it is eqimlly as time consuming and difficult for them to leam 
how to teach strategic reasoning. Fes- exampte, Hemnann and DufSy (1989) taught pieservicc 
teachers enrolled in two diffieitm literacy methods courses how to teach strategic reasoning. In 
both studies, the preservice teachers ex pc riea ce d a great deal of difficulty, particulariy with 
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learning hem to ejqjlain and modd reasoning processes. 

Although much more needs to be learned abcmt teaching teachers how to teach strategic 
reasoning, results of these studies suggest that staff developers and/or teacher 
educatxxstoearctos may neea torecon^kr how they are gcnng about teaching te»;her5 how to 
teach strategic reasoning. In most cases, one or more of the following instrmional components 
arc used in training programs for teachers: (a) veriial md/ar writtm infcmnaticm ^JxMit a specific 
instructional models (e.g., explicit explanation) and/or specific instructional practices (e.g., 
ixKxieling) fcx te^hing ^rategic reasoning is discussed, (b) videotaped and/br live denKHistraiions 
of exenqylaiy and less-than-exemplary lessons exploying the instructional nKxlels and/(^ practices 
are shown and discussed, (c) multiple opportunities for teachos to teach strategic reasoning in 
authentic and/or simulated teaching situatiOTS arc provided, (d) videotaped lessons of teachers 
teaching strategic reasoning arc critiqued and feedback is provided foUowrd by additional 
infoimation, advice ot pfxmipts (e.g., scripts) focusing on how to explain and/or model reasoning 
processes. In the past few years we have used all of these instructional techniques with preservicc 
teachers within the context of litcr«;y methods courses. Unfortunately, however, we have 
experienced only marginal su(x;ess with these instructional techniques. At best, we produced 
preservicc teachers who, in Jie short run, went through the motions of leaching strategic 
rcas<Miing, but who in the long run, Med to (tevelop cteep umleistandings of instructional actions 
associated with teaching strategic reasoning primarily because the theoretical perspective about 
litcacy teaching they brought with them to the course did not change. Cwiscquently, their alnlity to 
teach ^rategic reasoning was shoft-lived. 

We recognize how difficult it is for prescrvice teachers to learn how to teach strategic 
reasoning, twt at this point in our wwk we have come to realize that our own r-muction may be 
contributing to the difficulties cwr preservice teachers are ejqieriencing. After much deliberation, 
we decided to try something difiereat The purpose of this paper is to describe what we did 
differently and the effect it had on three preservice teachers. 
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An Altcnrativc ApjHoach 
During the 1990-1991 »:adeimc school year wc resinictured our jmservice literacy methods 
course. Our restn^turing efSorts were grounded in cunoit traids toward reflective teaching 
(Zeichncr & Uston. 1990). authentic leaming/^search environments (Holmes Group, 1990; 
Cochran-Smith. 1991) and teaching fiar unitetamiing (Holmes Group. 1990; Prawat. 1989). In 
the following secticms. changes we made in the goals and the fimnat and content of the course, as 
well as our own instructional approach are described. 
Goals 

We shifted tbs major goal of our course ftom helping prcscndce teachers learn how to become 
strategy teachers to helping jseservice tcachm (a) devclqi substantive ami lasting changes in their 
cffliccptual understandings and thccwctkal pw^jcctives about literacy teaching, and (b) team how to 
teach for understanding in their own literacy classrooms by engaging in responsive instructional 
actions that place equal, rather than sequential wnjAasis on basic skills, cteep thinking and conqjlex 
understandings about reading and writing, while at the same time pronKXe individual snidents' 
interests, devetopmental growth aixi grrato* equity, social justice and humane conditions in literacy 
teaching. We hypothe^zed that Ais shift would lead to more substantive and Uisting changes in the 
way the preseivice teachers thought about literacy instruction, which, in turn would lead to 
substantive and lasting changes in their inanKtkmal amons. 
Fomiatandrnntffnf 

We made three major changes in tlw fonmat of the course. First, we extended the length of 
tin« we typically have to woik with prescnice teachers (15 weeks) by sdteduling two semester- 
long required undergr^uaie literKy methods courses b^-to-badc. Fall and Spring semestera and 
encouraging students to sign i^ fta* both cmirscs. We rationalized attending the length of o»"- 
course on ti» baas of jnevknis researefa on teadiing and teaming that suggests that it takes time to 
foster conceptual umtarstaiulings and oi tte baas of our ]Bevious woik with preservice teachers 
that suggests that one semester is an intttequate amount of tune to create substantive and lasdng 
changes in their concepnial umterstandings of Htcncy instmctkn (Hemnann. 1989). Second, we 
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enlisted graduate student ii»)tars for the pieservice ir^}»rs by scheduling two semester-long 
required graduate Utmcy n^tlKxis onirses b^-io-back« Fall and Spring ^nKstere, during the 
same time slot as the undergraduate litcrKy cmnses. Beginning with the first day of class, we 
c(»nl»ned the prraendceteacim and the graduate students for aU class se^ We laticmalized 
gruhiate student mentcm on the bads of recent research and develoi»nent projects on mentoring 
(Gray & Gray, 1986) as well as an emerging definition of mentoring that suggests reciprocity in 
learning in mentoring rclatiwis (Hcaly & Welchcm. 1990). Third, we created an after-school 
literacy mtoring program for at-risk children ami their parents as a majOT component of the new 
course, to provide a context for authentic literacy teaching experiences and coUegialiiy and 
collabOTation among the preservice teachers ami graduate students (see Herrmann & Sanacino, 
1991a for a detailed description of the mtoring program). Our efforts to create this type of 
cnvnonn^nt were theoretically grounded in the notions of autiienticity and learning community 
which suggest that "learning emeiges best from an active jaoccss of constructing publi; and private 
meaning in a community of discourse" (Holmes Group, 1990 pg. 1 1 ). 

The course was conducted in four phases. Phase I (August, 1990-Scptembcr, 1990) consisted 
of twelve two-hour, bi-weekly university-based class sessions during which the preservice 
te«;hcrs and the graduate smdents participated in large and small group discussions of articles from 
the professional literature describing the thecmes n»ntioned <»rlier and videotape instructional 
segments representing each theory. Phast U (October, 1990-Dccember, 1990) consisted of twelve 
two-hour, bi-weekly, school-based tutoring ses»ons whereby teams of preservice teachers taught 
smaU groups of children (grades 1-9) parents. Phase HI (January, 1991) consisted of four two- 
hour, bi-weekly university-based class sessiras during which the preservice teachers and tiie 
graduate students participated in large and soiall group discussions similar to those conducted 
during Phase I. Phase IV (February, 1991-April, 1991) consisted of fifteen tutoring sessions ami 
three seminar sessioss similar to those described eaiier. 

In addition to the changes in the course format, we shifted the content of the course £n»n an 
enq*ass on a number of specific toito (fcg^ stiwegk; reasoning and 
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£M3Jsed eniphasis cm reftective inquiiy ami 

(Van manen, 1977) about various tbeoncs currently influencing the literacy field - skill-based 
thewies (e.g., those described by Samuels & Kamil, 1984), cognitive theories (Fieckjricksen, 
1984). metacognitive theories (Baker & Brown, 1984) and tl» whole language philosophy 
(Ctoodman, 1989). Emphasis was placed on how the thecmes are influencing riw literacy field, the 
"competing" nature of the theories and the c«cnt to which instruction gnmnded in the thewies 
aoconq)lishes (a) attitude outcomes - (kvelqiing accurate ccmccptual understandings of re^iing and 
writing and a positive respcmsc to reading and writing; (b) content outcomes - understanding what 
you read and writing coherent text; and (c) process outccnnes - developing awareness and control 
of reasoning processes associated with effective reading and writing (Duffy & Rochler, 1989). 
Emphasis was also placed on how the theories describe students' cognitive, social, moral and 
language ifcvelopmajt and the social contexts of Utemcy teadiing. We raticmalizcd this shift on the 
basis of research cn teaching and learning that suggests that entasis on depth rather than breadth 
leads to hkhc substantive and lasting ctniceptual understandings (Newman. 1988). 
Instructional Apprnffrf] 

We shifted our instructional approach ftom a tqMtown, "how to" transmission approach, whereby 
we imparted knowledge and espoused theories, to a bottom-up, problem-solving approach 
designed to create conceptual unctetandings about Utcracy teaching among the jweservicc tc^dieis 
through dialectical discourse (Roby, 1988) and authentic teaching experiences (Holmes Group. 
1990). During the discussion phases of the course (Phase I and HI), we facilitated dialectical 
discussions about various theories after the preservicc teachers and graduate students had read 
articles from the i»ofesaonal literature and viewed videotaped lessons. During the tutoring phases 
of the course (Hiasra n and IV) we coadwd tl» prescrvice tcachcra by iMiping them wi^ 
thoughtful analyses of their own lessons tfannigh professional dialogue (Hargreaves & Dawe, 
1990). Aooss aU four phases cftte course we aitempiBd to otalHish a ini<kite ground 
1985) between explicit teaching (Duffy et aL, 1987), whereby we uitermied lo provide additiimal 
infonnation andAsr clarify misconceptions, and discovery leannng (Amierson & Smith, 1987). 
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through which the preservice teachers wcated to clarify their own misconceptions. We 
raticHializ^ this type of in^nictional approach on the basis of <Hir previous work with preservice 
teachers that resulted in surface-level concqitual changes on the pait of die preservice teachers, 
rather than aibstantive and lasting conce]Kuai and theoretical change. 

Effects of the Alternative Apinoach 
We hypothesized that oip- new l^)proach to the course would result in substantive and lasting 
concei«ual and theoretical change on die pan t^ihe faeservice tett;her5, which in turn, would lead 
to deep undCTStandings about how to teach strategic rcascwing within the context of authentic and 
purposeful liters experiences. Thirteen prcsavicc teachers who ccxiq}leted all four phases of the 
project were targeted for extensive study (Herrmann & Sarradno, 1991b). We collected data 
across all four phases of the course through the use of con(^pt questiwinaires, concept webs, 
professional journals, informal conversations, reflective essays, field notes and individual 
conferences. TTie constant comparative method (Glaser & Strauss, 1967) was used both during 
and aftff data colle'^tion to reduce the data to codifiabte categorif;s ami properties. Results of our 
analysis reveal consicteaWe variation among tiw preservice teachers relative to cognitive, social and 
emotional shifts. 

In the following sections we focus on the cognitive shifts of three preservice t^hers - Amy. 
Sonya and Nancy ~ to describe the effect our altwnative approach h^ on tiie preservice teachers' 
conceptual understandings and theoretical perspectives about literacy teaching and their 
instructional M:tion8. We selected these particular pmervice teachos as examples because Uieir 
cases are illustrative of variations we obsoved among the prraervice teachers. We begin with a 
genc«»l descriptioi! -rf the presenrke teadiers. 
General Descrinrion nf the ReserwceT«ich#« 

M three presendce tead»n attended aementaiy and secondary school in the soudiea^ and all 
considered themselves to be avera^ to above average K-12 students. They learned to read 
tinough fairiy traditional litcncy piactkes. For exaa^ tiiey all remembered participating in 
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stuckm-centeied activities (e.g.» zt»Iing ami writing games) and driU-and-practice skill Iwsons 
designed to help dion leam how to pronounce wonis and understate 

All of Ac preseivice teachers described themselves as average to above average coUe^ 
stiMtents. At the beginning of the yearlong course they were seniois in their fourth year 
year interdisciplinary studies degree program offered by the CbUege of Humanities and Social 
Sciences. Amy and Sonya were pursuing Eariy Oiildhood EdiK;ation certification; Nancy was 
pursuing ccrtificaiion in Elementary Education, All three prwervice teachers had completed 
approximately sixty credit hours of general edw^tion requxrennents and approximately thirty cxedit 
hours of im)fessicHial program requirenants. All three iseservicc tethers were enrolled in practica 
courses at the same time they were enrolled in the year-long literacy cwnse and they all planned to 
student teach during the Fall 1991 sen^ter. 

At the beginning of the year-long literacy course all three preservice teachers' theoretical 

pCTspectives about literacy teaching were grounded in their own K-12 literacy cxpmences. For 

example, they th<Might re^g and writing should be taught through stiKient-ccntcrcd activities and 

drill-and-prmmce skill lessons with emphaas on accurate pronunciation and uiKlcrstanding, much 

like what they had experienced as K-12 literacy students. They tiiought the primary role of the 

literacy teacher was to transmit inft»mation and assist stialcnts with ta^ (e.g., worksheets) and 

the primary role <rf the student was to absorb information aiui complete tasks. 

All of the preservice teachers experienced cognitive change during the ywr-long literacy 

course, but thoc was considerable variation among them relative to type of changes that occuiicd, 

the magnitiKle of the changes ami when the changes took pl^. Cognitive shifts observed for all 

three presCTvicetcacI^ across all four phases of the course are shown in Table 1 and desaibed in 
the following section*" 



Insert Table 1 about here 
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As shown in Table 1, from the beginning to the end of the course Amy's conceptual 
umkzstandings and theoretical pcr^wctives about Hta»7 

based per^iective to a inorewhoUstk^sldUycognitive-based perspective The shift in her thinking 

occuned midway through Phase n of the course. 

Amy acquired a great deal of new knowledge during Riase I of the course about theories 

influendng the literacy fieW, but it had little effect on her c<mcq)tial uraterstandings and theoretical 

perspectives about liter»7 teaching. For ocample, ncHc the foIk>wing ccanment Amy made on her 

coiK»pt questionnaire at the end of Phase I which suggests that she was still thinking about liteiacy 

teaching ftom a traditional perspective (October, 1990). 

Uteracy is the at lUy to read letters, words and nunUmrs, understand them, write 
them and comprehend them. To provide ^ective literacy instruction teachers 
should provide books, promote the library and teach reikUng skills and tips. 

Amy's ttaditional conccpmal understandings and tlworetical pospectives were reflected in the 
first few lessons she develc^ and implemented for her second grade students during the fall 
phase of the tutoring program (Phase II). Fot example, during one lesson in October, 1990, Amy 
taught »quencing by providing her stuitents with rote information about sequencing from a basal 
readCT manual and then having them put story pictures in order. Emphasis was placed on the 
inqxmance of amy oider for untterstanding text, but how to reason strategically about story order 
was net ^ght 

Midway through Phase II, however. Amy's conceptual understandings and theoretical 
perspectives about Uteracy teaching grMlually began to shift toward a wholistic/cognitivc 
perspective, as evidenced by the types of lessens she developed ami inqjlcmented during the latter 
pan of Phase a For example, di»-*ng one lesson in late ^fovembCT. 1990, Amy taught her 
stiKients a ccmtextclw strategy for figuring om unknown wofds in text Enqihasi^ was placed cm 
the imponam ci thinking ami reasoning about smroiinding wocds in the text and the beginning 
sound of the unknown word. For this lesson Amy did moir than |m>vide rote infbraMition ft^ 
basal manual as she had done in previous lessons; she explaiiied how to use the strategy and 
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demonstrated its use by pretending not to know a wofd in the stray she was reading to the group. 
Then the students were invited to ay to use the ^rat^. 

The shift in Amy's conceptual understandings and theoretical perspectives about literacy 
teaching wkc evident during Phase m of the course as illustrated by die following journal entry 
she roacte in Januazy, 1991. 

f don't think that I corrq)letefy understand whole language but is is the theory which 
I lean towards the most. I think that tfm students leam by doing active thinking and 
things with the lesson. I enjoyed reading books to my students last semester and 
incorporating predictions, context clues, s^uencing, etc. I didn't think I could 
teach these higfwr order thinkif^skiUsbia I tldnk I was successfid. 

While Ikt journal oitiy reveals that Amy was leaning toward acbfmng a v/lvAe language theoretical 

perspective it suggests that he was trying to figure out how to teach thinldng and reasoning within 

the ccmt^t of authentic titoacy experiem:^ 

The shift in Amy's conceptual understandings and thecvetical perspectives was evident during 

the first few lessons she developed and implemented fw her second grade students during the 

spring phase of the iutcmng program (Phase rV). For example, during one lesson in February, 

1991 Amy taught her students a strategy for using prior knowledge to construct meaning from a 

stiKtent-selectcd book about the first day of school. She attempted to show the students how to use 

their prior knowledge by thinking out loud about her own experiences on the first day of school 

while trying to construct meaning from the text. The demonstration Amy provided during diis 

lesson revealed more thinking than demonstraticHis she provide during Phase n lessons. Most of 

the lessons Amy taught during Phase TV focused on thinking aiKl reasoning with emphasis on how 

to use prior kiK>wledge in comlnnatkm with context clues and beginning sounds to figure out 

unknown words. She attainted to oeate puxposefulness during Phase IV lessons by using books 

the students wanted to leain how to read. 

In suno, the end of the course Amy's coQc^mial understandings and theoretical paq>^ 
about literacy teachmg had broadened to include elements of whole language and cognitive and 
metacognitive dteories, which in turn, led to a iteep understanding on her part abcnit how to teach 
strategic reasoning within ttecoMcxtirfaithemk and pmposcfnia^^ Aldiough 
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Amy struggled during Phase IV lessons with how to veilalize thinking and reasoning, she 
consistently engaged in xespondve instructional actions that placed equal enqihasis on basic skills, 
deep thinking and complei understandings about xe»iing aid writing, while at the same <ime 
pnnnodng individual stwfent's intend and developmental growth. 

As shown in Table 1, from the beginning to the end of the course Sonya's conceptual 
understaiMiings and theoretical perspectives about UtCTacy tcstthing shifted somewhat from a 
traditicmal. skills-based perspective to a nKire wholistic perspective- The shift in her thinking 
occunred during Phase III of tl» course. 

Like Amy, Sonya acquired a great deal of new knowledge during Phase I of the course about 

thetnies influencing the literacy field, but it had little effect on her conceptual understandings and 

diwwetical perspectives about literacy teaching. Far example, note the following comment Sonya 

made on her concept questionnaire at the end (rf^ I^ase I which suggests that she was still thinking 

abut literacy teaching ftirni a traditional perspective (October, 1990). 

Uteracy is being able to read and write. To provide effective literacy instruction 
teachers should be in tune with students, pay close attention to errors students are 
making and howfrequendy they are made. P-ovide plenty of practice for all 
students. Provide fk?sitive corrections for students. 

Sonya's traditional conceptual understamUngs and dworetical perspectives ware refleaed in the 
lessons she developed and implemented for her third gr^e students during the fall phase tutoring 
program (Phase II) For example, during one lesson in early November, 1990, Sonya taught 
following directions by pnjviding rote informatkm about following directions and then having the 
students complete u fcdlowing directions activity. Enqyhass was placed on die importance of 
reading, understanding and following directions, particularly written directions for school 
activities. Most of lessons Sonya taught ihiring Phase n focused on isolated skills siK:h as ^ 
utilizing games and worksheets. During most of ttwsse lessons Sonya transmitted rote infoimation 
to her students who wer^, expecttd to absorb die infonnatkm Sid oon^lete ta^^ 
to provide them with opportonitics to practice skills tbey were taught 
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Midway through Phase HI, however, Sony4*s conceptual umlerstandings and theoretical 
perspectives about literacy teaching graduaUy be^n to shift toward a whoUstic/metacognitive 
perspective, as illustrated by the following comment she made an her January, 1991 concept 
questicmnaire. 

Literacy instruction should engage students in thinking about how they think. The 
teacher should provitk a positive emirwment and foster creativity. That wilt help 
students learn ejSfectivefy how to read and wite. 

While her comments suggest that Sonya was trying to figure out how to leach mctacognitivc 
thinkins within the ccaitext <rf authentk: lircnay experiaices, her instniction during the spring phase 
of the tutwing program suggested otherwise. For example, during one lesson in March, 1991, 
Sonya facilitated an activity whereby the students wrote biographies about each other. Emphasis 
was placed on creating a positive literate envircMiment, but memcognitive thinking associated with 
effective reading and writing was not taught Most of the lessons Sonya taught during Phase IV 
were designed to foster enjoyable literacy experiences. She attempted lo teach some skills (e.g., 
inferences), but she did not play a major instructional role in these lessons. Rathw, students were 
provided opportunities to practice using skills within the context of authentic (but not necessarily 
purposeful) litenK:y experiences. 

In sum, by the end of the course, Sonya's conceptual understandings and theoretical 
perspectives had broadened somewhat to include elements of whole language and metacognition, 
but in practice, she more-or-less implemented a whole language approach. She developed and 
implemented activities that promoted stiKlcnts' interests, but did littie to improve the students' 
thinking and reasoning abilities. 
Nancy 

As shown in Table 1, from the beginning to the end of the course Nancy's "conceptual 
understandings and theoretical pe rspe cti ves about literacy teaching shifted slightly from a 
traditional, skills-based perspective to a wbolistic, skills-based perspective. The shift in her 
thinking occurred during Phase IV of die course. 

Like Amy and S<»iya, Nancy acqniml a great tkal oi new knowledge during Phase I of tte 
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c(Mirse about dieories influencing the literacy fleld, but it had little effect on ter conceptual 

understandings and theoretical perspectives about literacy teaching. For example, note the 

following c(»nn^t Nancy mnte on ba concq» qi»^ionnaiie at the end ctf Phase I which suggests 

that she was stiU thinking abomUteracy teaching ihmi a traditional pex^^ 1990). 

The overall goal illiteracy instruction is to tmch the children how to read and 
write. The teacher can provide irtformation on using context clues, prior 
knowledge and etc, to help with lUeracy. The teacher can also encourage more 
reading on a variety of subjects. 

Nancy's tr^tional conceptual understTUidings and theoretical perspectives were reflected in the 
lessons she devclqjed and implcnwnted for her fifth grade students during the fall tutcaing phase 
(Phase n). For example, during one lesson in October, 1^, Nancy taught a ccmtcxt clue lesson 
by providing her stiKients with wtc infcmnation about context clues fiom a basal reader manual and 
then having the students use contact clues from a story they read to write definitions for unfamiliar 
words. Emphasis was placed on the importance of using context clues, but how to reason 
strategically about context was not taught Most of the lessons Nancy taught during Phase II 
focused on isolated skills such as utilizing "school-like" materials. During most of these lessons 
Nancy transmitted txMe infcnmation to her smdents who were expectc»l to absorb the information 
and conq}lele taskstoivitks. 

Nancy's conceptual understanding and theOTedcal perspectives began to shift slightly during 
Phase in of the course as illustrated by the following comment she made on her January, 1991 
c(»icept qiKsticmnaire. 

Literacy is being able to read and write. Teachers should bring a variety cf reading 
material into the class. They should also allow students to read what interests them. 

Nancy's comment su^ests that she was trying to figure out how to make her instruction nKjre 

interesting and enjoyaUe, which became evicteit during tite sjmng i^mse of tl» mtoring faogram 

(Phase IV). For example, during otsc lesson in March, 1991, Nancy taught context clues by using 

a cloze activity sa^ later that month ^hc taught prefixes and sufBxes by using a teacher-made bingo 

game. Most of Nancy's Phase IV lessons consisted of student-centered actiidtiw such as these that 

focused on ^}ecific skills. She assumed the nde of a facilitator during these lessons and msse 
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active student participation in lesson activiti« was encouraged 

In sum, by the end of the course Nancy's conceptual understandings and theoretical 
po^pectives about literacy teadiing had broadened slightly, but fiH* the mosi part she became msxe 
steeped in the traditional theor^cal perspectives she thought with her to the course. Her 
instructional actions promoted Kudent interests and basic sldlls but they did not pronKHe thinldng 
and conqdex understandings about reading and writing. 

Summary and Conclusions 

During the 1990-199! academic xhool year we experimented with an alternative approach for 
teaching preservice teachers how to teach strategic reasoning. As siwh, we restructured our 
preservicc teacher literacy methods course by creating a year-long course for preservice teachers 
and graduate student mentors with emphasis on reflective inquiry and practice. Our intent was to 
help the preservice teachers develop substantive and lasting changes in their conceptual 
undostandinp and theoretical perspectives about literacy teaching, which we hq>ed would lead to 
deep understandings about how to teach strategic reasoning with the context of authentic and 
purposeful Uter^ experiences. 

We targeted thirteen preservice teachers for extensive study, the results of which revealed 
consiikrable variation among the preservice t^hers relative to the type and m^nituite of cognidve 
shifts tiiey experienced and when the shifts occurred as illustrated by the three cases described in 
this paper. Out of the thirteen preservice tethers we targeted five expaicnced cognitive shifts 
similar to Amy's, four experienced cognitive shifts similar to Sonya's and four experienced 
cognitive shifts similar to Nancy's. We have speculated into several reasons for the variaticm we 
observed anxHig the ineservke teachers (Heirniann & Sairacino, 1991b), twt ft^ die purposes of 
this paper, we fixms on what we think we accon^lished relative to our restmcturing go^ 

We begin by clarifying tl^ we are neitlmr di sa ppo in ted nor discouraged by our initial efibm to 
create an alternative approach for teaching preservice teachers how to teach strategic reasoning, or 
the effect it h^ on the preservice teachers. On the surfac^j levd we are c o nc cri ie d diat c»ly five of 
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ihc preseivioe teaclm learned how lo teach s&at^ic reasoiing within the context of authentic and 
purposeful litenvy experiences, but on the cMho' hand, we aa^nnplished something much mcae 
inqiofiant The majority of our presendce teachers left our course with substantively diffcxent 
ccmceptual umlerstandings and thec»etical perspectives about litsn^ teiu:hing than they brought 
with them to the course. While we don't necessarily agree with sonw of the preservice teachers' 
developing theoretical perspectives, we no longer think that that is what is important What is 
imp(»tant is that they began to leaxn how to thinlc for thcnselves; that they teamed what it means to 
develop their own theoretical pnspectives about literacy teaching through on-going critical 
reflection, rather than adopting verbatim the theoretical perspectives of others. Equally as 
impOTtant, however, they learned what it means to explore and adapt "competing" theories in 
cosplenKntaiy ways; that what is important is how well the the(»ies can woric together, rather than 
against each other, as a basis fen* literacy instructicm. 

In the long run our alternative approach may have contributed more to the develc^ment of 
effective literacy teaching than if we hau ^ educed thirteen or twenty pieservice teachers who knew 
how to go through the motions of teaching strategic reasoning, but who did not know how to think 
for themselves. Howcvct, we have only b^gun to sec i.ie results of our restructuring efforts. We 
look forward to following Amy, Sonya Jid Nancy as they nwve into smdent teaching where we 
will undoubtably learn much about the IcHig-term effective of our altonative apfnoach. 
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Table 1 

Desgrintion of cognitive shifts am ong thr«? nrcservirp ii»arti>r« 



the beginning to the end of the poursg f August. IP 9ft-Anril. lOOn 



Cbooepiiial Cban^ 



induction. What 
diOQldbetsii^i 

lessoBs? 



Amy 

SoQya 
Nancy 



Sonya 



HioacyksaaBs? 



tffmgkM. How 
&Bncyaboiiklbe 



Nancy 



Amy 



Sonya 



Nancy 



PHASEI 

(August-Sepiember) 



^jeciAc skills 

specific siuUs 
specific skills 



acraiate praiainciation 
wd indBistttMUng 

aociinite pnxamcimion 
iiNl imdemamiing 



accimtfe pnxunciiuifxi 
and uoderstaoding 



student-ccnlercd 
activities and 
diifl^nd-practice 
dcilllMsons 



studcL'-ccmercd 
activities aid 
diiU-and-practice 
dun lemons 

student-centered 
activities and drill- 

skill lessons 



PHASE U 
(Ocu)ber-De(»mb«-) 



specific ^Us-^ useful skills, 
roetacogoitive tl»oking aid 
cognitive sarat^Eies 

specific skilbi 



specific ^lls 



PHASE Ul 
(Januvy) 



accumc pnmmciation and 
thinking saad imdeistffldmg 

accurse pn»iux:iati(m ami 
umtemamllng 



accurate frommciation and 
undersiaiKiing 



studem-centeied activities 
and driU-ffltd-prac^ skill 
lessons — 4^ 
ffiUhraaic tfid puiposef ul 
leadii^ and writing 
experiences 

studem-centered activities 
aiMl driU-^-pf actwe skill 
lessons 



student-craitaed activities 
and drill-and-praclice 
skiU' 



useful skills, metacpgnitive 
tliiidcing aiKl co^itive 
strstogks 

specific skills 

diikiren's literature/writing 

specific skills 



thinkmg and understanding 

accurme pronuncimion and 
understanding — 
having fun with reachng and 
understanding 

accun^ pronunciation and 
UMiefstanduig 



auilKMitk: aiKi {^rposeful reading 
and writing expcneiKxs 



stiKiou-centered activities and 
dri]i-and^»acUce skill lessons 
^ouheniic reading and writing 
a^vities 

studem-centered activities 
^ drill-aiKl-practice 
skill tessons 



PHASE IV 
(FebniiHy-A{ail) 



useM ski\\&, niet%:(^itive 
diiiddng skI cognitive 



chiklren's literature^writing 



specific skills 



thinking and underamding 

having fim with reading aiMl 
understaivting 



accurate prammciaion and 
undfxstaiKling 



oithentic and purposeful reading 
ami writing expenences 



ffiithentic reading and writing 
activities 



student-Goiiacd acdvities 
aiKl drill-aMl-psactice dull 
tessons student-centered 
activities 
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(August-SqMember) 


PHASE 11 
(Ottt>ber-December) 


PHASE 111 
(January) 


PHASE IV 
(Februay-April) 


materids. What 
shoiddbeused 
to teadi Ikcracy? 


Amy 
Sonya 


games, siories, 
wrafcshef^ 

games, levies. 


gaix^, stories, workidi^ 
teacher and sn«fcm elected 
cfaikbPHi's litenmne^aieriais 

games, stori^. worksheets 


teacher aid student selected 
childien's litcrature^ataials 

games, stmes, worksheets 
teacher selected children's 
litaratae 


teacher aid student selected 
chikiren's liieraureAnatcrials 

te^^her selected chikiren's 
litmtue 




Nancy 


wofksheeis 


worksheets 


wofksteets. games — ^ 


games 


RaksfUmmarktr, 
Wlmtbeteatiia 

iillMiki iln tA tMrh 

Uiency. 


Amy 


and assist whb tasks 


fransmit infonnalffln and 
assist with tasks 
provioc mibrmatira and 
guide teffiiung 


provide infixniaikn ami 
9ikleteaiang 


provide informatioii and 
guide leamng 




Scmya 


transmit infonnaikm 
(uki assm wun tasks 


insnsmit infciin^icHi 
Old assist with tasd(s 


tran^t i-ifmnaicm and 
assist with tasks 

facilitate ficiivities 


facilitate activities 




Nancy 


tnnsmkin&nnation 
ano assiH wiio lasKs 


transmit infoimaticm ami 
assisa with la^ 


traianit infonnaticMi ami 
assist with tasks 


traismit infonnaion mA 
a^st with tasks 

facUitae activities 


WfaatdKstudem 
riwdd do to 


Amy 


absoib iflSonnttioii 
and coroptetc tasks/ 
activitMs 


alM»ii> informaiiofi aid 
comptete tasks^Ktiviiies 
be an active panicipam 
Ui teaning ^xMit 
leading ami writing 


be ai active patk;ipait in 
learning about reading and 
writing 


be ai active paikii^t ni 
leaning about reading and 
writing 




Sonya 


absocb infoimation 
anda)in[^iask^ 
acQvuics 


ibsoit informmicm aid 
cc»i^)tete t^k^Ktivitks 


abscHfa infbfinaicm aid 
c(»npbte tasks^ictivities 
be ai aoiw pa^tk:^m in 
aoivities 


be an active pankipam in 
activities 




Nancy 


^»ort» infonnatum 
and coiii{dele tasks/ 
activities 


absoii) infonnaion and 
ctmiplete task^tfvities 


^)sorfo infiMm^on and 
complefe tadcsMvities 


absorb infonnaiion and 
conq^ tasks/acthritles-^ 
be an active i^ticipam in 
adivitKS 
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